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This paper evaluates the current instrument mix, designs options for smart regulation and estimates 
the support base of new instruments for the forest expansion policy in Flanders (northern Belgium). The 
framework applied is a combination of theories on instrument choice (ICT), policy transfer and legitimacy. 
The ICT points out that there is a need for new environmental policy instruments (NEPI) oriented to private 
actors that inform them or create win-win situations for all involved parties. The need is especially high 
for farmers, who are key actors. The policy transfer analysis suggested instruments currently in use in the 
Netherlands, England and Denmark that can fulfill these needs. However, the acceptability - or legitimacy 
- of the suggested instruments in Flanders is only high for three of these, notably the carbon fund, flexible 
grant scheme and expert advice (especially by forest groups). This largely fills some smart regulation gaps, 
like the need for information (expert advice), the involvement of other institutional actors (certifiers, 
forest groups) and the higher involvement of the private sector (all). However, some gaps, such as flexible 
land purchase through cooperation with real estate agents or other private agents and opportunities for 
win-win outcomes with farmers, remain. Thus, it is not possible to fully optimize the instrument mix in 
accordance with the smart regulation requirements in Flanders’ forest expansion policy at this moment. 
However, as continuity or incremental change is characteristic of most public policy, this does not mean 
that the suggested changes will be impossible in the near future, especially with the changing character 
of the rural space. 

© 2008 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


Introduction 

Political and societal demand for forest conservation and 
afforestation are coercive, especially in densely populated and 
sparsely afforested regions, such as Flanders (northern Belgium), 
Randstad (the Netherlands), Copenhagen (Denmark) and Paris 
(France) (Konijnendijk, 1999). In Flanders, the forest index is only 
10.8% (146,381 ha) (Waterinckx and Roelandt, 2001 ), and the need 
for forest expansion in Flanders is expressed in many policy plans 
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(e.g. Long-term Forestry Plan, 1 Spatial Structure Plan Flanders 2 ). 
These plans confirm the policy goal of a 10,000-ha forest expan¬ 
sion between 1994 and 2007 or an increment of the forest index of 
0.7%. However, at the current rate, the policy goal of a 10,000-ha 
net forest expansion will only be reached in 127 years (Dumortier 
et al., 2005)! To explain this policy failure, Van Gossum et al. 
(2008) emphasize the lack of sufficient support for these policies 
from some political parties, administrations and NGOs. Most impor- 


1 Regional forestry plan in Flanders. There is no national forestry plan because 
forest policy is a regional competence in Belgium. 

2 A structure plan is a policy document that specifies the framework of the desired 

spatial structure. It gives the long-term outlook on the spatial development of the 
area in question. Its aim is to give more coherence to the structure planning process 
(preparation, assessment, and implementation). A structure plan can be compared 
with a master plan for spatial planning on the level of the region of Flanders. 
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tantly, there exists very limited interest among farmers in planting 
forests. 

This lack of implementation is in conflict with the increasing 
demand for forest expansion for a variety of reasons, which are also 
internationally confirmed. There is a positive link with quality of life 
and recreation near the cities (Vitse, 2004; Garrod and Willis, 1992; 
Tyrvainen and Miettinen, 2000; Morancho, 2003). The increasing 
recognition of global warming and possible effect-oriented solu¬ 
tions like biomass production and carbon storage (e.g. Parker et al., 
2000; Sin et al., 2007) also supports the planned forest expansion. 
Another trigger is the positive link with human health (e.g. Ulrich, 
1984; Hartig et al., 2003; Kaplan, 2001; Shin, 2007). Finally, forest 
expansion is important for biodiversity conservation. 

The new forest expansion policy (NFEP) in Flanders should tar¬ 
get all of these different interests so that a broad support base might 
be created. In developing this new approach, it is important to take 
into account that the traditional command-and-control approach 
is criticized by economists for being inefficient, unnecessarily 
intrusive and unduly expensive to administer. Some regulations 
limit innovation and discourage people from searching for new, 
more efficient ways to achieve the intent of the regulation. More¬ 
over, regulatory instruments may be inequitable and are difficult 
to revise as new information becomes available (Ackerman and 
Stewart, 1985). They may therefore build a sense of false secu¬ 
rity (Gunningham, 1997). The so-called new environmental policy 
instruments (NEPIs), such as price-based instruments, property 
right instruments and motivational and informational incentives, 
are promoted as alternatives to the traditional command-and- 
control approach (Jordan et al., 2003). This new approach is in 
line with the vision of the Flemish Minister of Environment, who 
stated in his policy letter that “a shift from an active and demonstra¬ 
tive government intervention to a private stimulating policy 1 will be 
needed (Peeters, 2004). However, also this new approach is crit¬ 
icized because it has difficulties to cope with free riders (Jordan 
et al., 2005) and with persistent irrational actors (Sinclair, 1997). 
Moreover, successful regulation with NEPFs mostly takes place in 
the shadow of the law (Sinclair, 1997). Thus command-and-control 
regulation will still be needed, but more as a stimulus for companies 
to avoid a more coercive approach and as a back-up for situations 
where NEPFs like persuasion, education, economic instruments 
and voluntarily agreements fail (Gunningham, 1997). Gunningham 
(1997) also emphasizes that in virtually all situations, a mix of 
instruments will be more effective than any single instrument. 

Hence, the aim of this paper is (1) to evaluate the current instru¬ 
ment mix in Flanders with special attention to new environmental 
policy instruments; (2) to design options for a smart regulation for 
forest expansion in Flanders and (3) to estimate the acceptability of 
the new instruments at the political, official and civil society levels. 

To select an appropriate instrument mix, the instrument selec¬ 
tion guidelines of the instrument choice theory (ICT) will be used. 
The ICT will provide an idea of which instrument categories will be 
needed to design an appropriate instrument mix for forest expan¬ 
sion in Flanders. When the needed instrument categories do not 
exist in Flanders, new instruments must be developed or imported 
from other countries. The lesson-drawing or voluntary policy trans¬ 
fer literature will be fruitful in these explorations because they 
address the question of under what circumstances and to what 
extent a program that is effective in one place can be transferred to 
another (Rose, 1991 ). Finally, it is also important to check the polit¬ 
ical acceptability of the possible transferable policy instruments. 
The literature on legitimacy and support analysis will be fruitful in 
those explorations. 

The study is an illustrative example of instrument choice and 
success for a land-based policy in the multi-actor and multi-level 
environment typical of a densely populated country like Belgium. 


Theoretical framework 

Instrument choice theory 

It is important to give a definition of public policy instruments 
first: “these are a set of techniques by which governmental author¬ 
ities wield their power in attempting to ensure support and effect 
social change” (Bemelmans-Videc et al., 1998). An important step 
in crafting a thoughtful policy is the choice of appropriate instru¬ 
ments (Rist, 1998). Theories of policy instrument choice have gone 
through several generations (Gogging et al., 1990) as theorists 
moved from the analysis of individual instruments (Salamon, 1981 ) 
to comparative studies of instrument selection (Bemelmans-Videc 
et al., 1998; Howlett, 1991) and the development of theories of 
instrument choice (Hood, 1986; Linder and Peters, 1989). Later 
on, theorists addressed a series of concerns involved in designing 
and adapting optimal mixes of instruments in complex decision¬ 
making and implementation contexts (Bressers and O’Toole, 2005; 
Eliadis et al., 2005). Thus, the new theory on policy instruments, 
‘Smart Regulation’, centers on the questions of the ‘optimality’ 
(Gunningham and Gabrosky, 1999; Howlett and Rayner, 2004) or 
‘coherence’ of instruments (Bressers and O’Toole, 2005) within the 
mixes of tools that comprise governance strategies. The require¬ 
ments for these smart regulations are the following: 

1. Prefer policy mixes incorporating a broad range of instruments 
and institutions (Gunningham and Gabrosky, 1999; Howlett and 
Rayner, 2004). All individual instruments have both strengths 
and weaknesses, and none are sufficiently flexible and resilient 
to be able to successfully address all environmental problems in 
all contexts. It is important to systematically consider the bene¬ 
fits of their mutual application. Similar arguments for regulatory 
pluralism apply with regard to institutions. Besides government 
and the regulated sector, a great range of institutional actors, 
including commercial and non-commercial third parties such 
as suppliers, customers and the growing cast of auditors and 
certifiers, exists and can assist in taking the weight off of gov¬ 
ernment intervention. Thus, empower participants that are in 
the best position to act as surrogate regulators (Gunningham 
and Gabrosky, 1999). 

2. Prefer less interventionist measures. The term ‘intervention’ has 
two principal components: prescription and coercion. Prescrip¬ 
tion refers to the extent to which external parties determine 
the level, type and method of the improvement. Coercion, on 
the other hand, refers to the extent to which external parties 
or instruments place negative pressure on a firm to improve 
its performance. Both components exert their influence on the 
intervention level. A high intervention level tends to score very 
badly on legitimacy. This is particularly the case in sectors such 
as agriculture with a history and culture of independence from, 
and a strong resentment of, government regulatory intervention 
(Gunningham and Gabrosky, 1999). 

3. Invoke motivational and informative instruments. These instru¬ 
ments are so fundamental for a successful policy that they should 
be used in almost all circumstances and incorporated in almost 
all policy mixes (Gunningham, 1997). However, according to Barr 
and Cary (2000), information and education work best where 
targeted policy agents perceive self-interest in adapting the rec¬ 
ommended measures. Otherwise, those instruments must be 
used in combination with others. 

4. Ascend a dynamic instrumental pyramid to the extent necessary 
to achieve policy goals. This is based on two important consider¬ 
ations. First, a given instrument may be effective in influencing 
the behavior of some firms, but not others. Second, a particular 
instrument which, prior to its introduction, seemed likely to be 
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viable in this capacity, may, in the light of practical experience, 
prove not to be so. Thus, there is a need to build in regu¬ 
latory responsiveness and instrument sequencing to increase 
dependability. The gradual escalation 3 to the top of the pyramid 
(coercive instruments) can be done by the government, the forest 
sector and third parties (Gunningham and Gabrosky, 1999). 

5. Maximize opportunities for win-win outcomes (Gunningham and 
Gabrosky, 1999). A key challenge for policy-makers is to ensure 
that regulatory solutions optimize the opportunity for win-win 
outcomes and facilitate and reward enterprises for going ‘beyond 
compliance’, while also maintaining a statutory baseline and a 
ratcheting up of standards. An important fact in those consid¬ 
erations is that land owners will only be attracted to programs 
that help them achieve their ownership goals or enhance their 
own particular values regarding management (Kline et al., 2000; 
Koontz, 2001 ). 

These insights stress the importance of context in under¬ 
standing instrument choice and designing optimal or at least 
non-counterproductive instrument mixes (Bressers and O’Toole, 

2005) . Other important factors of this choice context are the previ¬ 
ously existing arrangements and any long-standing preference for 
particular instruments that may exist in a specific sector (Howlett, 
2004). 

The selection of policy instrument(s) is based on the 
choice between often competing and most often conflicting 
values of effectiveness (degree of goal-realization), efficiency 
(input-output/outcome ratio), legality (equity and motivation of 
decisions), democracy (degree of participation) and legitimacy 
(acceptance by target group and politics) (Bemelmans-Videc et al., 
1998). The importance of those criteria is dependent upon the con¬ 
text: e.g. efficiency will be an important consideration in climates of 
budgetary restraint, but is a less significant aspect in free-spending 
times (Howlett, 2004). Moreover, no single instrument exists with 
high values for all criteria (Salamon and Lund, 1989; Gunningham 
and Gabrosky, 1999). In addition to these “external” criteria, there 
are also “internal” constraints on instrument choice that must be 
considered (Howlett, 2004). That is, some instruments may work 
well with others - as is the case with self-regulation set within a 
regulatory compliance framework (Gibson, 1999; Grabosky, 1995) 
- while other combinations, such as independently developed sub¬ 
sidies and regulation (de Moor, 1997; Myers and Kent, 2001), may 
not. Both the “internal” and “external” constraints of instrument 
behaviour and selection must be taken into account in an effort 
to theorize regarding optimality in the design of policy mixes 
(Minogue, 2002). 

Policy transfer 

Starting in the nineties, there has been growing interest in 
the study of policy convergence (Coleman, 1994), policy diffusion 
(Majone, 1991), policy learning (Haas, 1992) and lesson drawing 
(Rose, 1991, 1993). All refer to different forms of policy trans¬ 
fer: “a process in which knowledge about policies, institutions and 
ideas developed in one time or place is used in the development of 
policies, institutions, etc. in another time or place ” (Dolowitz and 
Marsh, 1996; Dolowitz et al., 2000). Policy transfer analysts refer to 
three different processes of transfer: voluntary transfer or lesson¬ 
drawing, negotiated transfer and direct coercive transfer (Evans, 

2006) . This research focus on the first, being a rational, action- 


3 This escalation is different from the more frequently used conflict escalation. 
Escalation in the sense of smart regulation means that the coerciveness of the 
instrument will increase (going from information to strict regulation). 


oriented approach to dealing with public policy problems that 
emerge from one of more of the following: 

- the identification of public or professional dissatisfaction with 
existing policy as a consequence of poor performance; 

- a new policy agenda that is introduced due to a change in gov¬ 
ernment, minister or the management of a public organization; 
and 

- a political strategy aimed at legitimizing conclusions that have 
already been reached or an attempt by a political manager to 
upgrade items of the policy agenda to promote political allies and 
neutralize political enemies (Evans, 2004). 

Governments borrow policies, institutions, etc. with the expec¬ 
tation that this transfer will lead to policy success rather than policy 
failure. Of course, the underlying assumption is that policies that 
have been successful in one country will be successful in another. 
Dolowitz and Marsh (2000) suggest that at least three factors have 
a significant effect on policy failure. First, the borrowing country 
may have insufficient information about the policy or institution 
and how it operates in the country from which it is transferred 
(uninformed transfer). Second, although transfer has occurred, cru¬ 
cial elements of what made the policy or institutional structure a 
success in the originating country may not be transferred (incom¬ 
plete transfer). Third, insufficient attention may be paid to the 
differences between the economic, social, political and ideological 
contexts in the originating and borrowing countries (inappropriate 
transfer). 

Mostly, policies are transferred and properly implemented only 
insofar as they fit with existing institutional arrangements (Knill 
and Lenschow, 1998). Moreover, cultural similarity plays an impor¬ 
tant role in facilitating cross-national policy transfer. In their search 
for relevant policy models, decision-makers are expected to look 
for experiences of those countries with a high level of cultural sim¬ 
ilarity (Strang and Meyer, 1993). Also, similarity in socio-economic 
structures and developments has been identified as a factor that 
facilitates the transfer of policies across countries (Janicke, 1988). 
Finally, ideological and resource similarities are necessary precon¬ 
ditions for policy learning (Dolowitz and Marsh, 1996). 

Policy acceptability analysis 

Legitimacy refers to the degree of actual support a government 
may realize for its choices because the actors involved perceive 
them as in correspondence with their own views, feelings or objec¬ 
tives (Bemelmans-Videc et al., 1998). This support can be passive 
or active (Hoogerwerf et al., 1993; Bogaert, 2004). Legitimacy also 
represents a political criterion that stresses that acceptance is 
crucial for actual effectiveness of a policy or program (Bemelmans- 
Videc et al., 1998). In our research, this definition of legitimacy 
will be used. Legitimacy or acceptability is also a necessity for 
any system of democratic government to allow the exercise of 
power without coercion (Schmitter, 2001; Connelly et al., 2006). 
However, legitimacy is not a given in any system, but is rather 
a construct that has to be maintained and reproduced by the 
power structures it in turn legitimizes (Beetham, 1993). Legiti¬ 
macy is also created in a multi-actor and multi-level environment, 
and therefore it is important to distinguish the support of dif¬ 
ferent actors on different levels (Bogaert, 2004). Bogaert (2004) 
and de Molenaar (1998) divided legitimacy into public and man¬ 
agerial acceptability. Public acceptability is further divided into 
social acceptability (individual citizens) and policy acceptability of 
the civil society (non-governmental organizations, trade unions). 
Managerial acceptability is further divided into official acceptabil¬ 
ity (public servants of municipalities, regions, federal and country 
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levels) and political acceptability (democratic elected representa¬ 
tives). The acceptability levels of the different actors also influence 
each other, for example, social acceptability will influence political 
acceptability (Bogaert, 2004). 


Material and methods 

Description of the socio-economic and political context in 
Flanders (northern Belgium) 

The Flemish forest expansion policy (including policy instru¬ 
ments) has been developed in a particular socio-economic and 
political context, which will be described in the next section. 

Belgium is a federal state, divided into three regions (Flanders, 
the Wallonia and Brussels Capital region) and three communities 
(Flemish, French and German). Forestry, nature conservation and 
spatial planning were regionalized in 1980, and agriculture only 
in 2001. Before 1980, the forestry (including nature conservation) 
division was part of the Ministry of Agriculture. The regionalization 
created a separate Flemish administration for nature in addition to 
the new Flemish forest administration and the still existing federal 
agricultural administration. 

Flanders, especially the central part between the major cities of 
Antwerp, Brussels and Ghent (Flemish Diamond), is very densely 
populated and has a high concentration of economic activities. This 
concentration expresses itself spatially in a very dense infrastruc¬ 
tural network and an omnipresent urban sprawl. In addition, the 
regions bordering the Flemish Diamond and more remote areas 
around one or more smaller cities are often urbanized or still urban¬ 
izing (Leinfelder, 2004). Flanders is best described as an urban 
network of many relatively small urban centers (Kesteloot, 2003). 
Only 10-12% of the Flemish population lives in urban centers, while 
the majority lives in a suburban environment (Leinfelder, 2004). 
The overwhelming urbanization of the countryside or expansion 
of urban functions all over the countryside is considered to be the 
common enemy of agriculture, nature conservation and forestry, 
or the three open space sectors (Leinfelder, 2004). This open space 
is safeguarded against new developments, and agriculture, nature 
and forest areas in this open space are endowed with extensive 
development possibilities (Leinfelder and Van Den Abeele, 2007). 
This is a common strategy of Northwestern European countries, 
where the countryside is highly valued as space for production and 
consumption, and city and urbanization are perceived in a more 
negative way (Overbeek, 2006). The Flemish policy has generally 
considered agriculture a priori as an economic activity that ought 
to be provided with maximal spatial development possibilities, 
in contrast with the shift toward a broader countryside policy at 
the European level (Leinfelder, 2007). Nature spatial planning pol¬ 
icy is based on (potential) ecological value, inspired by European 
as well as national/regional legislative initiatives protecting and 
strengthening networks of areas with outstanding natural values 
(Leinfelder, 2007). Despite this protective attitude, the urbanization 
of the Flemish countryside continues (Leinfelder, 2004). In addi¬ 
tion, there are many conflicts between the three countryside sectors 
(agriculture, nature conservation and forests). Also, their influence 
on the political process differs and decreases from agriculture to 
nature conservation to forestry. The agriculture sector had and still 
has a strong link with the Christian Democratic Party (CD&V). This 
party is usually in power, with the exception of the periods of 
1999-2004 (Flemish level) and 1999-2007 (federal level). In 1995, 
there was a fierce border conflict between the nature and agri¬ 
cultural sectors resulting in the disappearance of the Green Core 
Structure (GHS), an ecological network idea contained within the 
political agenda (Bogaert and Gersie, 2006). All new policy devel¬ 


opments from this date forward must thus be made in compromise 
with the stronger agricultural sector. Also, forest policy (including 
forest expansion policy) holds a secondary position relative to agri¬ 
culture policy. Finally, there are also conflicts between the nature 
conservation and forest sectors, with the first of these focusing 
more on ‘open’ types of vegetation and less on woodlands (Van 
Herzele, 2006). 

Thus, Flemish forest expansion policy has developed in a diffi¬ 
cult socio-economic and political context. Throughout the 1990s, 
the forest expansion aim was used continuously in forest policy 
documents to advance the cause of forest expansion, a prime exam¬ 
ple being the ‘Long-term Forestry Plan’ (1993). In 1997, this resulted 
in the legal recognition of this aim via the inclusion of a forest 
expansion target in the Spatial Structure Plan Flanders. However, 
this recognition hardly resulted in an effective implementation. 
The main policy failures are (1) the local resistance of farmers; 
(2) the influence of the relevant constituency groups (i.e., farmers) 
on the political leaders (upper-level and local); (3) imperfect com¬ 
munication; (4) inconsistencies with the agricultural and nature 
legislation; and (5) insufficient financial support of farmers. Many 
of the failures are a result of the secondary position that forest 
policy holds relative to agriculture policy and the use of separate 
sectoral visions instead of an integrated rural vision (Van Gossum 
et al., 2008). 

Data collection 

Data were collected by conducting 26 in-depth interviews and 
four expert interviews, 4 analyzing 28 documents and executing a 
web-based search to find possible transferable instruments for for¬ 
est expansion in Flanders. The in-depth interviews were held with 
key actors from political parties, the Flemish Parliament, cabinet 
(advisors) of the Minister of Environment, administrations, interest 
groups, experts, environmental non-governmental organizations 
and other stakeholders (see Table 1). The expert interviews were 
conducted with Flemish experts on forest expansion policy instru¬ 
ments. Because of the high specificity of the data that was needed 
in this phase, the number of possible expert respondents was low. 
All interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed. The analyzed 
documents were policy plans (n = 5), legislation (n = 11), policy eval¬ 
uations (n = 3), doctoral dissertations (n = 2), policy documents and 
letters (n = 7) (see Appendix A). The web-based search was based 
on countries with a high similarity in culture, socio-economic 
structure and development, population density and forest cover 
to improve the policy transfer success. England, Denmark and the 
Netherlands satisfy these requirements. The collection of multiple 
data types makes data triangulation possible and will increase the 
validity of the findings (Yin, 2003). 

Data analysis 

During our data analysis phase, the qualitative data analysis 
software NVivo was used. For each research phase, the coding was 
based on the theoretical framework already described. In the first 
phase, the six requirements of smart regulation (“instrument choice 
theory” section) were used to check the current state of policy 
instruments for forest expansion in Flanders and to identify the 
most important instrument gaps in the Flemish forest expansion 


4 The four interviewees are the head of the forest expansion team of the Nature 
and Forest Agency, a juridical expert on Forest and Nature Policy and two mem¬ 
bers of the Flemish Forest Organisation involved in private-private partnerships, 
i.e. cooperation between two or more different private organizations, with a forest 
expansion aim. 
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Table 1 

List of the interviewed political organizations (category 1), administrations (category 2), organizations of civil society (category 3) and experts (category 4). 


Acronym 

Name of organization or knowledge field (in Dutch) 

Translation 

Category 

ANB 

Hoofdbestuur Agentschap voor Natuur en Bos 

Nature and Forest Agency (head office) 

2 

ARP 

Entiteit Ruimtelijke Planning van het Agentschap RO-Vlaanderen 

Spatial planning administration of the Flemish Region 

2 

BB 

Boerenbond 

Farmers Union 

3 

BL 

Bebossing van landbouwgronden 

Nature and Forest Agency—agricultural land afforestation team (2 persons) 

2 

BUT 

Bosuitbreidingsteam 

Forest Expansion Team (2 persons) 

2 

CD&V 

Christen Democratisch & Vlaams 

Christian Democratic party 

1 

CE 

Kabinet van Leefmilieu 

Cabinet of Environment (advisor of the Minister of Environment) 

1 

EFN 

Inverde 

Educative forest and nature centre 3 

3 

Exf 


Expert - forest expansion 

4 

Exl 


Expert - legislation 

4 

Exps 


Expert - public support 

4 

Exsp 


Expert - spatial planning 

4 

FG 

Bosgroepen 

Forest groups' 3 (3 persons) 

3 

Groen! 

Groene partij 

Green party 

1 

LV 

Landelijk Vlaanderen 

Flemish Forest and Landowners Association 

3 

MINA 

Milieu- en Natuurraad Vlaanderen 

Flemish Nature and Environmental Council 

3 

NARA 

Natuurrapport-team van het Instituut voor Natuur- en Bosonderzoek 

Nature evaluation team of the Nature and Forest Research Institute 

2 

NP 

Natuurpunt 

Main nature conservation organization in Flanders 

3 

NVA 

Nationale Vlaamse Alliantie 

National Flemish Alliance 

1 

SP.a 

Sociaal progressief alternatief 

Socialist-Progressive party 

1 

VB 

Vlaams Belang 

Flemish Nationalist party 

1 

VBV 

Vereniging voor Bos in Vlaanderen 

Flemish Forest Organization 

3 

VHB 

Vlaamse Hoge Bosraad 

Flemish Forest Council 

3 

VLD 

Vlaamse Liberalen en Democraten 

Liberal party 

1 

VLM 

Vlaamse Landmaatschappij 

Flemish Land Agency 

2 


a Inverde is the main education center regarding forest, nature and green areas, focusing on education of those interested in forest, nature and green areas on the one hand 
(forest owners, volunteers, ...) and continuous on-the-job learning of professionals active in forest, nature and green areas on the other. One of the tasks of Inverde is to 
translate research results into education packages suitable for forest owners as well as employees of the Nature and Forest Agency. 

b Within forest groups, private and local public forest owners cooperate to develop more effective management of their forests. The forest groups are the main actors for 
management advice and support for private forest owners. 


policy. In the second phase, the selected instruments were inves¬ 
tigated with regard to (1) the smart regulation gaps they could fill 
and (2) their transferability by comparing the context, the current 
policy process status in Flanders and the essential juridical adjust¬ 
ments needed to implement them in Flanders. Finally, the policy 
acceptability of the new instruments at the political, official and 
civil society levels was checked in the third phase. Without ade¬ 
quate policy acceptability, the instruments will never reach their 
targets. 

Results and discussion 

Smart regulation: current state and gaps 

According to the first requirement of smart regulation, it is 
important to incorporate a broad range of instruments and insti¬ 
tutions into the policy mix. The instruments used in Flanders are: 

- grants: for land purchase by municipalities and provinces and for 
afforestations by public and private actors, 

- income compensation for private actors (higher for farmers), 

- direct land purchase by the government, 

- designating of forest expansion areas (rural planning): currently 
almost no forest expansion areas exist, and 

- restriction of deforestation as a regulative instrument: deforesta¬ 
tion is only allowed under certain circumstances and must be 
compensated (in cash or in natura). At the moment most com¬ 
pensations are made in natura. The consequence of this is that 
the Nature and Forest Agency must find additional land to realize 
the deforestation compensations. 

The Nature and Forest Agency (ANB) is in fact the only involved 
institute, but some other organizations have roles, mostly on an ad 
hoc basis, voluntarily and for small projects: 


• the Flemish forest organization (VBV) works together with 
different organizations, like Regional Environmental Care 5 
(RMZ), the forest service (ANB) and a cancer fund raising 
organization 6 (KOTK), the Peace movement and the White Chil¬ 
dren movement, 7 to realize their own organization aim of forest 
expansion (resulting already in a total afforestation of 190 ha); 

• Natuurpunt (a nature organization) with a labor union, an insur¬ 
ance company and all companies of the industrial park of 
Oostende grouped together in a cooperative partnership, “Buiten- 
goed,” to realize the urban forest of Oostende; and 

• the Chamber of Commerce of the province ‘Vlaams Brabant’ with 
the Move for Climate project: this project promotes Climate Neu¬ 
tral Driving in cooperation with the Dutch Climate Neutral Group 
(www.moveforclimate.be 14/09/2006). 

Thus, at this time, traditional instruments are mostly used (regu¬ 
lations, grants, purchase and compensation). New environmental 
policy instruments (NEPIs) are only used on an ad hoc basis, and 
institutional pluralism, i.e., the presence of regulators other than 
the government, is non-existent. This instrument gap is a first point 
of attention for the transfer analysis. 

The second requirement of smart regulation is that less inter¬ 
ventionist measures are preferred. Thus, the best sequence of 
the used instruments will be afforestation grants and income 


5 RMZ is responsible for the waste processing and waste incineration of the Flem¬ 
ish province “Limburg”. To compensate for their CO 2 -emission, they give the Flemish 
Forest Organization a budget to buy land to afforest. 

6 KOTK sell trees to get funding for cancer research. ANB provide land to afforest 
and the young trees. The VBV organises the public event (quiz with Flemish famous 
persons, child animation, etc.). Because of the link with cancer, the new forests are 
more publicly acceptable. 

7 The White Children movement is founded as a reaction to the failure of Justice 
to end child disappearance, especially in the case of paedophilia. The new forest has 
more a symbolic meaning as a way to remember the disappeared children. 
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compensation, purchase grants and direct purchase. At this time, 
the government wants to realize 55% of the forest expansion 
goal through direct purchase and only 24% through granted 
afforestation by private partners. Thus, a possible solution is to 
increase the involvement of the private sector in the forest expan¬ 
sion policy. 

The third requirement of smart regulation is that informational 
and motivational instruments be available. The current situation 
is that other public actors can ask for advice concerning their 
afforestations from the forest expansion team of the Nature and 
Forest Agency (ANB) and the forest expansion support team (TOBU) 
of the Nature and Forest Research Institute (INBO). At the moment, 
there is no structural support for private actors who want to afforest 
their land. Ad hoc advice is given by private forest officials, forest 
group coordinators and some forest expert companies. Thus, there 
is a need for more information on structural afforestation for private 
actors. 

According to the fourth requirement of smart regulation, it is 
necessary to have a gradual escalation from less coercive instru¬ 
ments to very coercive instruments. The forest expansion team 
already uses this idea. The focus is on the voluntary land mar¬ 
ket (less coercive). After buying land to afforest, they work with a 
compromise model to reduce the negative impacts for the farm¬ 
ing tenants (less coercive). When the tenants disagree with the 
proposed model, the legislation (tenure law) makes it possible to 
afforest after legal notice (more coercive). When the targets are not 
reached on a voluntary basis, the government has the legal power of 
expropriation (very coercive). In this sense, this requirement is ful¬ 
filled. However, expropriation will be not used for forest expansion. 
Furthermore, each purchase requires endorsement by Inspection 
of Finance. This retards governmental purchases on the voluntarily 
market and results in limited use of the combined budget of govern¬ 
ment land purchase and compensations. The current instrument 
mix can be improved upon by changing the policy implementer 
from the government to a more flexible private partner in order 
to buy land to afforest without the restrictive purchasing proce¬ 
dure. 

The fifth and final requirement of smart regulation is to maxi¬ 
mize opportunities for win-win outcomes for all partners. Farmers 
are key actors in realizing the forest expansion strategy. When 
farmers afforest their land, the government does not have to pur¬ 
chase it, and in general the forest expansion will be cheaper 
(win for the government). The farmers, on the other hand, must 
gain some advantage as well. At this time, the financial support 
of the Flemish government is too low to convince farmers and 
other private landowners to afforest their land (Meiresonne, 2001 ). 
Income support is only paid for five years for afforestations with 
poplars, conifers, and non-indigenous broad-leaved species. For 
farmers, this period is too short to guarantee income security. 
In addition, agricultural grants are too competitive. Furthermore, 
Flemish farmers are rather opposed to afforestation (even clas¬ 
sic poplar cultivation); only 13% of Flemish farmers are interested 
in this opportunity. Possible explanations for this are: insecu¬ 
rity concerning ‘land designation’, fear of a decreasing value of 
the land, strong beliefs that a reconversion to agricultural land 
will be legally impossible with time, fear of game damage to 
their agricultural crops, and the ‘long’ rotation time (15-20 years 
for poplar) (Meiresonne, 2001). On the other hand, they seem 
interested in short rotation forestry for energy purposes. Further¬ 
more, farmers give the following reasons for not getting involved 
in agri-environmental measures in the Netherlands: untrustwor¬ 
thy government, insufficient compensations, lack of continuity, 
rules are unclear, not flexible, vagueness concerning payments 
and bureaucracy (Groeneveld et al., 2004). New instruments that 
address these shortcomings are thus needed. 


Table 2 

Fulfilled smart regulation gaps for the potential transferable Dutch and English 
instruments. 


Instrument 

Smart regulation requirements 

Expert advice (England and the 
Netherlands) 

- a NEPI 

- institutional pluralism: possible 
involvement of a private partner (this 
is the case in the Netherlands, but not 
in England) 

- structural afforestation information 
support 

Image building (England 
and the Netherlands) 

- win-win outcome: decrease of 
government expenditures and an 
increased support base through the 
involvement of companies in the 
project 

Flexible grant scheme (England) 

- involvement of private sector 

- win-win outcome 

Farmers for Nature (the 

Netherlands) 

- a NEPI 

- involvement of the private sector 

- opportunities for win-win outcome 
for farmers 

Red for Green (the Netherlands) 

- a NEPI 

- involvement of the private sector 

- a flexible partner to buy land to 
afforest 

- win-win outcome 

New rural estates (the Netherlands) 

- a NEPI 

- involvement of the private sector 

- a flexible partner to buy land to 
afforest 

- win-win outcome 

Carbon benefits (the Netherlands) 

- a NEPI 

- institutional pluralism: involvement 
of certifiers 

- involvement of the private sector 

- flexible partner to buy land to 
afforest (in many cases) 

- win-win outcome: cheaper 
realization for the government of the 
forest expansion targets and for the 
companies of their Kyoto targets 


Summarizing the most important gaps in Flanders’ forest expan¬ 
sion policy, according to the “smart regulation conditions”: 

- new environmental policy instruments are only used on an ad 
hoc basis; 

- institutional pluralism is non-existent; 

- insufficient involvement of the private sector; 

- no structural afforestation information supply for private actors; 

- a lack of a flexible partner to buy land to afforest; and 

- no opportunities for win-win outcomes for farmers. 

Policy transfer: new instruments 

A two-step procedure will be used for the policy transfer anal¬ 
ysis. First, a description of the forest expansion approaches in 
Denmark, England and the Netherlands will be given. Second, the 
suitability to solve the current smart regulation gaps and the trans¬ 
ferability of potential new instruments will be examined. 

The Danish program aims to double its forest area within the 
next 80-100 years; this requires a yearly increase of 5000 ha of 
forest (Helles and Linddal, 1996). Half of this increase is planned 
to come from private woodlands, mainly on former agricultural 
land and supported by an afforestation scheme providing grants for 
field afforestation. The other half is planned to be state afforesta¬ 
tion (Madson, 2002). However, the planned afforestation was not 
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realized for the period 1989-1998; only 17,686 ha were afforested 
instead of the planned 40,000-50,000 ha (Kirkebaek and Thormann, 
2000). The grant for field afforestation supported only 2293 ha 
(Kirkebaek and Thormann, 2000) and is quite similar to the Flem¬ 
ish grant. However, there is one important difference: the Danish 
political system (national, regional and local levels) used a zoning 
system to prioritize certain areas for afforestation and discourage 
and even prohibit it for other areas (Madson, 2002). In theory, the 
possibility of a zoning system (forest expansion areas) also exists 
in Flanders but is not used. Thus, the Danish case does not result in 
new potential instruments for Flanders. 

The strategy for England’s trees, woods and forests empha¬ 
sizes the importance of successful approaches like the National 
Forest as inspiration for others to improve the places where peo¬ 
ple live (DEFRA, 2007). The National Forest is set to transform 
some 200 square miles of the Midlands of England with a mosaic 
of woodland, open country, farmland and settlements. The tree 
cover will increase from 6% to 33% of the land area, resulting in 
a forest expansion of 13,500 ha of new planting with around 70% 
of this in the first 15 years (Williams, 2006). At this moment, 
5900 ha are already realized, resulting in a current tree cover of 18% 
(www.nationalforest.org 08/08/08). This program, implemented by 
the National Forest Company (NFC), is quite successful and used a 
diverse mix of policy instruments including financial instruments 
(one acre wood scheme, 8 500-2000 trees scheme 9 and the chang¬ 
ing landscape scheme 10 ), communicative instruments for land 
owners (information and expert advice by planning and effective 
realization of the project) and for the general public (website, book, 
different forest related events, education especially for schools, 
volunteer opportunities) and sponsorship (image building for com¬ 
panies and plant a tree * 11 for individuals). Some of these instruments 
are already in use in Flanders, such as ‘plant a tree’ for special occa¬ 
sions and special afforestation events (e.g. Peace, White Children 
and KOTK forests). Potential useful ideas and instruments for Flan¬ 
ders are expert advice, image building and a flexible grant scheme. 

The Dutch aim is to increase forest area to 400,000 ha in 2020 
(LNV, 2000). The forest area increased from 334,000 ha in 1983 to 
360,000 in 2001, indicating that the planned increase to 400,000 ha 
in 2020 will be very difficult. However, it is still more successful 
than the Flemish case. In the Netherlands, a more diverse mixture of 
policy instruments is used. These include grants, expert advice, car¬ 
bon benefits, image building, Red for Green, 12 new rural estates 13 


8 The National Forest Company (NFC) provides 420 trees with canes and guards 
absolutely free and provides a guide to planting and maintenance. 

9 The NFC will help to design and plan the woodland and will supply the trees, 
arrange to have them planted, and maintain them for 18 months—free of charge. 

10 This is a flexible scheme for the creation of new woodlands and associated habi¬ 
tats with at least 50% woodland creation and a minimal area of 1 ha. The costs for 
woodland and habitat creation and management are 100% covered. 

11 Plant a tree is a program in which individuals can buy a tree in celebration of 
a special occasion, such as a wedding, the birth of a baby, a gift for a friend, an 
anniversary or in memory of a loved one. 

12 Red for Green is a policy instrument which allows a profit-generating activity 
like real estate development on a place where it is normally legal impossible because 
the spatial designation (agriculture) do not allow this possibility. This authorization 
results in a substantial benefit for the developer because the spatial designation 
is changed from agriculture to residential area. The government gives this autho¬ 
rization only when the project developer spends a large part of this benefit in the 
simultaneous realization of a new forest or nature area close to the place were the 
real estate is developed (Evers et al., 2004). 

13 New Real Estate is the permission for the development of a limited number 
of housing units in the rural area in exchange for a considerable amount of new, 
publicly accessible, nature. The minimum area is 5 ha, and 90% of the area must 
be ‘new’, public accessible nature (http://www.brabant.nl/Wonen/14/09/2006). The 
most important difference between Red for Green and New Rural Estates is the scale, 
the former consisting of larger projects. 


and Farmers for Nature. 14 Most instruments, with the exception of 
grants, are not used in Flanders and have the potential to be useful 
for Flanders. 

In the next part of this section, we will discuss to what extent 
these potential new instruments fulfill the current smart regulation 
gaps (Table 2) and to what extent these instruments are transfer¬ 
able to Flanders. All potential new instruments fulfill some of the 
current gaps and thus have potential to improve the current Flemish 
situation. 

In Flanders, expert support can be given by the forest expansion 
team (BUT) 15 or by the forest group. 16 Neither requires legislative 
changes. However, when the support includes field afforestation by 
the government, a change in article 37 of the Forest decree will be 
needed. Currently, afforestation of private land by the government 
is forbidden by this article. It is also recommendable that forest 
expansion be added as a target in the statutes of the forest group. 
Currently, one forest group, ‘Vlaamse Ardennen,’ explicitly states 
the forest expansion target in its statutes. Therefore, the transfer- 
ability of expert support seems to be high. 

Image building or funding of afforestation by companies needs 
no legislative changes. However, in Flanders, nature conservation 
and forest NGOs evaluate this support as more project-dependent, 
and some are against it. In any case, a deontological code will be 
useful to anticipate potential green-washing practices of compa¬ 
nies. Currently, some companies, like Electrabel, already sponsor 
Natuurpunt, the largest Flemish NGO. Thus, the transferability of 
image building seems to be high. 

The changing landscape scheme of the National Forest is more 
difficult to transfer. This grant scheme covers the cost of new wood¬ 
lands and associated habitats in one grant request. In Flanders, 
this will be not possible because the grant requests for associ¬ 
ated habitats (nature) and forests must be made separately. This 
is a consequence of the fact that the integration between the 
nature conservation and forest sectors has only recently started 
and the legislation (including grant schemes) is still separate. 
In adopted form, only funding afforestation, the transferabil¬ 
ity is higher. However, it still requires an important change in 
the current grant scheme, which is based not on a tender sys¬ 
tem, but on a tree-species-dependent funding of afforestation 
projects. A possible way to create this scheme in Flanders is 
to set up a forest fund that is financed by public and private 
money. This fund could finance afforestation projects under cer¬ 
tain conditions. However, to be successful, it is important that the 
known inconsistencies of agricultural and nature legislation be 
resolved. 

The Dutch instrument Farmers for Nature is an improved version 
of the current Flemish agri-environmental measures. The Dutch 
instrument is also accepted by Europe; this is important because a 
government check support 17 is obligatory for all agriculture grant 


14 Farmers for Nature is an improved version of the current agri-environmental 
measures that creates a compromise addressing the higher mentioned complaints 
of farmers. It is an agreement between the government, the landowner and the 
farmer. The main characteristics of the instrument are: (1) the farmer remains an 
independent entrepreneur; (2) an important part of his income is generated through 
the production of nature and landscape; (3) the agreement is (in theory) everlast¬ 
ing; and (4) the agreement is established in an easement, coupled with the land 
(Stortelder et al., 2001 ). 

15 BUT is the forest expansion team of the government and their aim is to realise 
a large part of the forest expansion aim by buying agriculture land to create new 
forests. This team is very experienced and a good source for afforestation informa¬ 
tion. 

16 The forest groups are the main actors for management advice and support for 
private forest owners. 

17 The government support check is a consequence of article 87 of the EU-treaty: 
farming companies can only be granted under conditions. In July 2006 the EU 
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Table 3 

Political acceptability of the potential transferable instruments as rated by the respondents (see Table 1 for the full names of the different organizations’ acronyms); a sign 
was only given when the respondent had a clear opinion concerning the investigated instrument). 



Expert advice 

BUT Forest group 

Image building 

Flexible grant scheme 

Farmers for Nature 

Red for Green 

New rural estates 

Carbon benefits 

ANB 

— 

+ 

± 

+ 

± 

db 

± 

± 

ARP 

+ 

+ 


db 

db 

— 



BB 

+ 

+ 

— 

db 

db 

— 

db 

db 

BL1 

— 



+ 

± 

± 

db 

+ 

BL2 

— 




± 

db 



BUT 


+ 

± 

+ 

db 

± 

± 

db 

CD&V 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

± 

— 

db 

+ 

CE 

+ 

+ 


+ 

± 


db 

+ 

EFN 

— 

+ 

db 

+ 

db 

db 


+ 

Exf 

— 

+ 


+ 

± 


+ 

+ 

Exl 


+ 

db 

+ 

± 


± 

db 

Exps 

+ 

+ 

± 

+ 

± 

db 

— 

db 

Exsp 

+ 

+ 


+ 

db 

± 

+ 

+ 

FG 

— 

+ 


+ 





Groen! 

+ 

+ 


+ 

± 

± 

db 

db 

LV 

— 

+ 

± 

+ 

db 

db 

+ 

+ 

MINA 

+ 

+ 

db 

+ 

± 

— 


± 

NARA 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 


NP 


+ 

± 

± 

db 

— 

— 

db 

NVA 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

± 

— 

± 

+ 

SP.a 

+ 

+ 


+ 

± 

± 



VB 

+ 

+ 

± 



— 

— 

db 

VBV 


+ 

db 

+ 

db 

± 

db 

+ 

VHB 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

db 

db 

± 

VLD 

+ 

+ 


+ 

± 

+ 

+ 

+ 

VLM 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

± 

db 

— 

+ 

Pro 

13 

24 

4 

21 

2 

1 

4 

11 

Contra 

8 


2 



8 

5 


Conditional 



10 

3 

22 

13 

11 

10 


schemes. An advantage for transferability is that agriculture policy 
is almost the same in most EU countries (common agriculture pol¬ 
icy). An obstacle to transferability is a difference in strength of the 
agriculture sector, namely that it is stronger in Flanders than the 
Netherlands (Bogaert and Gersie, 2006). This difference is impor¬ 
tant because in Flanders the resistance against new instruments is 
sometimes dictated by strategic considerations. The farmers’ orga¬ 
nizations adopt this protective attitude because the agricultural 
sector is subject to increasing environmental pressure and decreas¬ 
ing financial support. Thus, they will not participate in instruments 
proposed by their opponents, even if those instruments are very 
attractive. To accept this instrument, the farmer must also change 
his mentality. A slow but certain evolution is ongoing in Flanders: 
the new generation of farmers is sensible to combining forest, land¬ 
scape and nature management into operational farm management. 
Farmers acknowledge that this change can create some new eco¬ 
nomic opportunities. Thus, in these circumstances, there are some 
opportunities for a successful transfer of this instrument to Flan¬ 
ders. 

The instruments Red for Green and new rural estates are both 
spatial planning instruments. Their transferability will dependent 
on the similarity of spatial planning in the Netherlands and Flan¬ 
ders. Spatial planning was less strict in Flanders than in the 
Netherlands, resulting in more houses scattered across the open 
space and ribbon-building in Flanders. Therefore, the fear is high 
that these new instruments will further increase the fragmen¬ 
tation of open space. Even in the Netherlands this fear exists. 
However, through a clear description of the concept and the pre¬ 
conditions, the support of, for example, new rural estates increased 


accepted the two first pilots of the instrument Farming for Nature in the Netherlands 
(www.boerenvoornatuur.nl, 19/10/2006). 


(www.noorderbreedte.nl, 18/09/2006). These preconditions are (1) 
at least 30% of the estate must consist of new sustainable forest; 
(2) 90% of the estate should be publicly accessible; (3) the new 
estate is not an impediment to the existing agriculture and (4) the 
new estate may not lead to new restrictions (Loonstra, 2002). In 
the Netherlands, only a small number of the submitted proposals 
have been accepted (Loonstra, 2002). Currently, policy-makers are 
discussing the usefulness and format of these instruments on the 
Flemish level. The Flemish Minister of the Environment has explic¬ 
itly announced in his policy letter that he will develop a concept for 
rural estates (Peeters, 2004). Also, many of the elements included 
in Red for Green are already in use in Flanders, such as the com¬ 
pulsory measures to be realized when parceling an area and the 
plan profit and plan losses-regulation. 18 Thus, the transfer of Red 
for Green will be easier when these elements are incorporated. 

Some companies, like Regional Environmental Care, already 
compensated their carbon emissions on the voluntary market. 
However, this was only made possible by the fact that this company 
contacted the Flemish Forest Organization to find land to afforest. 
To transfer the Dutch system, it will be necessary to allow an addi¬ 
tional grant for carbon benefits besides the existing afforestation 
grant and to assign or establish an organization that links supply 
and demand of carbon credits. For the obligatory market under 
the Kyoto protocol, a subscription by Flanders of the afforesta¬ 
tion/reforestation option 19 is also needed. This option requires a 


18 Through ‘plan losses regulation,’ the individual owner will be compensated by 
the government when the land designation of his/her ground changes from a high 
value (like residential area) to a low value (like nature, forest or agriculture). The 
‘plan profit regulation’ acts the other way round. 

19 Article 3 of the Kyoto protocol is important for forest expansion: ‘The net changes 
in greenhouse gas emissions by sources and removals by sinks resulting from direct 
human-induced land-use change and forestry activities, limited to afforestation, 
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measurement of the verifiable change in carbon stocks due to for¬ 
est creation in each commitment period. The costs to measure this 
for the strong fragmented Flemish forest area is much higher than 
the expected gains. Because of this high transaction cost, Flanders 
will not subscribe to this option (De Schepper, oral communica¬ 
tion). Thus, the transferability of carbon benefits is only high for 
the voluntary market. 

Policy acceptability of new instruments 

In Table 3, the acceptability of the instruments discussed as rated 
by the interviewees is given. The most accepted instruments are 
expert advice, the flexible grant scheme and carbon benefits. The 
other instruments are less accepted. In the next paragraphs, we will 
focus on the acceptance of each instrument in more detail. 

Expert support is considered a good instrument because train¬ 
ing or education increases the effects of the other forest expansion 
instruments. The interviewees also emphasized that the forest 
group, an independent association of private forest owners who 
give management advice to its members, is the most appropri¬ 
ate organization (Table 3). The independence of the forest group 
is important because private owners show a large aversion to the 
administration in general. Another advantage of the forest group 
is that the forest owner would only have one contact point for 
forest management and forest expansion topics. However, the BUT- 
team, a specific team for forest expansion at the Flemish Forest 
Administration, remains important as a forest ambassador with a 
lot of expertise. The task of the BUT-team and the Forest Admin¬ 
istration in general is setting up conditions for and facilitating 
forest expansion. The importance of expert knowledge to support 
the implementation of other instruments is confirmed by many 
authors (Jones et al., 1995; Barden et al., 1996; Van Gossum et 
al., 2005). Forest groups are suitable for this job because (1) they 
enhance the motivation of private owners regarding afforestation 
and reforestation (Kittredge, 2005); (2) they share knowledge and 
experience with the owners (Van Gossum et al., 2005); and (3) they 
distribute information to and educate private owners (Barden et al., 
1996). 

Almost all interviewees supported the forest fund (flexible grant 
scheme). For the spatial planning administration, it is very impor¬ 
tant that the location of the forest correspond with the spatial 
executive plan, a planning document that defines the future desig¬ 
nation of land in Flanders. 

The additional financing of forests through carbon benefits is 
also considered an appropriate instrument by many interviewees 
(Table 3). The farmers’ union can agree on its suitability when 
agricultural production is also taken into account for carbon ben¬ 
efits. However, the idea of afforestion to compensate for carbon 
emissions is not fully supported by environmental organizations 
because the climate problem is not effectively solved after the fact, 
but should be solved at the source by energy-saving measures. The 
environmental organizations will not promote this instrument and 
can only accept it under certain conditions. These are: 

- no negative effect for nature (thus not on biodiversity-rich grass¬ 
land), 

- do not have lower costs than other carbon measures, and 

- the forests are sustainably managed. 


reforestation and deforestation since 1990, measured as verifiable changes in carbon 
stocks in each commitment period, can be used to meet the commitments under 
this Article of each Party included in Annex I”. 


Most interviewees (Exps, LV, NVA, CD&V, BB, VHB, EFN, ARP, 
MINA, CE, NARA, BL, VLD, VBV, Exl) 20 find Farmers for Nature a 
solid instrument with many possibilities. However, most of them 
also expect that the feasibility will be low. Some respondents 
(BB, Exsp, BL, VBV) emphasize that the instrument Farmers for 
Nature is a bridge too far for most farmers. Only some individuals, 
such as hobby-farmers, farmers without successors and farmers 
with low productivity land, will be interested (BB, Exsp, BL, VBV). 
The acceptance of the instrument requires at least one genera¬ 
tion of farmers (BB, BL). In addition, the farmers as a group and 
the farmers’ organizations will be against this concept because of 
the already mentioned strategic considerations. Furthermore, to 
convince individual farmers, the compensation must be sufficient 
because farmers, as much as anyone, do not like the prescription 
of easements on their land. However, the most important prob¬ 
lem of successful use of the instrument Farmers for Nature is that 
farmers think that forestry and agriculture are antagonistic and 
that afforestation is a sign of incompetence. This is confirmed by 
Kassioumis et al. (2004) for Kolindros, an agricultural area with a 
low forest index in Greece. 

More controversial instruments are Red for Green, new rural 
estates and image building. The idea of Red for Green is a debatable 
and good principle (LV, EFN, Groen!, CD&V, ANB, SP.a, BL, VHB, VBV, 
VLD). It has a number of advantages: 

- the simultaneous creation of new space both for housing and 
industry and for nature and forest (SP.a); 

- an effective realization of new ‘green’ space (BL). 

But the instrument carries also some risks: 

- In Flanders, Red for Green will be connected quickly with 
allotment 21 and land speculation 22 (LV, Exps), which will increase 
the parceling of the open space (LV). 

- In the Netherlands, Red for Green is used as an excuse to build up 
the open space (ARP). The government should absolutely prevent 
new residential areas or industry in the open space for a small 
new green area (ARP, NARA, EFN, Exsp). 

Because of these risks, some interviewees are resolutely against 
this instrument (BB, ARP, NARA, Exsp). An important aspect is 
the scale size: the instrument Red for Green is only appropriate 
for large development projects, industrial projects or companies 
(CD&V, VHB, VLM, Exf, Exl). 

Also, new rural estates can be a good concept if large land areas 
would be available in the future and with an obliged public acces¬ 
sibility of the main area of the estate (Exf, ANB, BUT, VLD, Groen!, 
LV). Moreover, the quality of life of the surrounding area may not 
decrease, and the realization of the new estate must be spatially 
feasible (BUT, CD&V, NV-A, VHB, VB, ANB, CE). Some interviewees 
(BB, ANB, CE) wanted to await further evolution before they make 
a decision on their position. In any case, this instrument must be 
controlled via good spatial planning and appropriate policy (ANB, 
CE, Exl). 

Additional financing through companies’ image building is 
judged differently. The Christian Democratic Party (CD&V) and the 


20 Between parentheses, the interview source(s) will be referred to by their 
acronym. In Table 1, the full names of the organisations are given. 

21 Allotment is a possibility in the urban development law of 1962, which gives the 
buyer certainty to build a house on his/her purchased parcel. 

22 Land speculation takes place when there is a belief that cheap ground (forest, 
nature, agriculture) will become much more expensive (housing, industry) through 
a change of its planning designation. 
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Farmers Union (BB) are contra. For Natuurpunt (NP, the largest 
nature organization in Flanders), image building is only possible 
on a project basis. On the other side, the forestry expert and NV- 
A support the idea; the VBV and Vlaams Belang (VB) believe that 
this type of fund will increase public support of afforestation and, 
according to ANB and NARA, a demand already exists. The expecta¬ 
tions are that the acceptance of image building will increase in the 
future and will be used to realize forest expansion. This expectation 
is very recently confirmed by the uptake of image building option in 
the million tree campaign of the Flemish forest organization (VBV). 
This campaign is supported by the Flemish forest service (ANB). 


Conclusion 

Instrument choice theory gives a good idea of which new policy 
instruments are needed for a better instrument mix. The existing 
Flemish instruments are mainly classical instruments, and their 
coerciveness is also high. New environmental policy instruments 
are only used on an ad hoc basis for small projects. In order 
to increase forest policy effectiveness, efficiency and legitimacy, 
the need exists to extend the current mix with instruments and 
especially new environmental policy instruments (NEPIs) oriented 
to private actors that inform them or create win-win situations. 
The return for the government can be, among other things, a 
cheaper realization of their target or a flexible land purchase. Spe¬ 
cial attention must be given to instruments for farmers, who are 
important key actors in the realization of this policy. Possible trans¬ 
ferable instruments are expert advice, image building, flexible grant 
scheme, Farmers for Nature, Red for Green, new rural estates and 
carbon benefits. 

However, not all of the suggested instruments are acceptable 
to politicians, officials and civil society. Instruments with high 
acceptability are the carbon fund, flexible grant scheme and expert 
support (especially by forest groups). Farmers for Nature is a 
promising instrument, but farmers (the target group) will prob¬ 
ably not be interested because farmers think that forestry and 
agriculture are antagonistic and that afforestation is a sign of 
incompetence. Regarding the instruments Red for Green, new rural 
estates and image building, no conformity exists between the inter¬ 
viewees. Hence, the smart regulation requirements of need for 
information (expert advice), the involvement of other institutional 
actors (certifiers through the carbon fund and forest groups through 
the expert advice) and insufficient involvement of the private sec¬ 
tor (carbon fund, flexible grant scheme and expert support) can 
largely be solved. There exists, however, no practical solution for 
the other smart regulation requirements. In our case, there is the 
win-win requirement for farmers and a need for a flexible partner 
to buy land to afforest. Thus, forest expansion in agricultural areas 
will still take place through land purchase and not through cooper¬ 
ation with farmers. This land purchase process will still mainly take 
place with the government as the main actor and not in cooperation 
with private actors (like real estate agents). 

Thus, at this moment, it is only possible to partially improve the 
instrument mix. However, this does not mean that the suggested 
changes will be not possible in the future. Continuity or incremen¬ 
tal change is characteristic of most public policy (Meijerink, 2005). 
A possible trigger for this policy change is the gradually changing 
character of the rural area from a productive to a consumptive area 
or a change from an agri-ruralist discourse (focus on primary pro¬ 
duction) to a hedonist discourse (rural area as garden of citizens) 
(Elands and Wiersum, 2001 ). In the hedonist discourse new forests 
areas should be created and incorporated into the rural areas as a 
mean to provide both experience of nature and tranquility for urban 
people (Mormont, 1987; Elands and Wiersum, 2001 ). This hedonist 


discourse corresponds completely with the Flemish governmen¬ 
tal motives to expand the forest area (recreation and biodiversity 
conservation) and will therefore probably strengthen the policy 
implementation of this aim. Nevertheless, also when the hedonist 
discourse predominated, it stays important to create a win-win 
situation for farmers. Possibilities are product diversification with 
bed & breakfasts and farmyard campsites (income from recreation 
activities) and the policy instruments new rural estates and red- 
for-green. These instruments create new forests and nature and 
increase thus the rural attractiveness (win for the general public 
and the government) and it gives farmers the possibility to trans¬ 
form their farm to a rural estate and/or generates income because 
the government allows additional real estate development (win 
for the farmer). The expectation is that also the support for these 
instruments will increase, when the rural discourse change and that 
this will result in the desired forest expansion. 

Our approach to use the instrument choice theory, the policy 
transfer theory and the legitimacy theory in sequence, was very 
fruitful for our analysis. Using this approach, it was possible not 
only to indicate regulation gaps, but also to give design options 
which are or seem political acceptable. However, this research has 
also demonstrated that the smart regulation approach is vulnerable 
because it heavily depends on the willingness of private actors to 
constructively contribute to the entire regulation pyramid. With 
that, private actors have high Veto power’. In our case, it turned out 
that one interest group, the farmers, could block the entire policy 
under consideration. Of course, a government can overcome this 
with power interventions, forcing a certain interest group to obey. 
However, this strategy is, of course, in opposition with the smart 
regulation approach. 

This research also confirms the importance to take difference 
in context between the originating and borrowing country into 
account when a policy instrument is transferred (Dolowitz and 
Marsh, 2000). This difference in context can explain the Flemish 
resistance against the Dutch instruments ‘new rural estates’ and 
‘Red for Green’. Flanders is characterized by poor spatial planning 
characteristics, which resulted in ribbon building and a fragmen¬ 
tation of the open space, and result in a general belief that these 
NEPIs will further enhance this fragmentation process. In contrast, 
the Dutch spatial planning was and is taken place in rather strict 
way and this result in less fragmented open space and a higher 
acceptance of these instruments. 
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Appendix A. The information sources for the 
implementation analysis 

Policy plans 

- Long-term Forestry Plan (1998-2017) 

- Forestry Action Plan (1998-2003) 

- Spatial Structure Plan Flanders (1997) 

- Environment Policy Plans (1997-2002; 2003-2007) 

Legislation 

- Forest decree (including implementation orders) 

- Nature decree 

- Landscape decree 

- Field code 

- Tenure law 
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- Spatial planning decree 

- Private-public cooperation decree 

- EU treaty 

- EG regulations 2080/92 and 1257/99, respectively on commu¬ 
nity aid scheme for forestry measures in agriculture regulation 
and on support for rural development from the European Agri¬ 
cultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund (EAGGF) and amending 
and repealing certain regulations. 

- Kyoto protocol 

Policy evaluations 

- Nature evaluation report (2003, 2005) 

- Documents of the ad hoc working group on forest expansion of 
the Flemish Forest Council 

Doctoral dissertations 

- Bogaert (2004) and Van Herzele (2005) 

Policy documents and letters 

- documents of the cooperation agreements between the Flemish 
and local governments 

- documents of the forest expansion team of the Flemish Forest 
Agency 

- policy documents and policy letters of the Flemish ministers 
responsible for forest policy (1999-2004; 2004-2009) 
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